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— COMMU MIG ARTOWS, 


These two kinds, the goose grass and black grass, 
when cut in season and well cured, are very 
highly and richly fragrant. They produce abund- 
ant crops, are very tender and soft to the mouths 
of cattle, and very greedily eaten. Many other 
kinds, of which I know not the botanic name, 
such as blue grass,a matted grass called bottom 
grass, the short sedges, &c, make excellent hay. 
The for grass, a red topped grass, if not cut early, 
is too hard and woody, almost bidding defiance to 
steel or ivory. I have uniformly noticed, that 
cattle kept upon salt hay always look in good con- 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


SALT HAY. 

Mr Fessenpen—! have no wish toenter the 
lists in the salt hay controversy. But I can state 
some facts, which may throw light on the subject, 
and serve ina measure to reconcile the apparent 
contradictions, that have appeared in relation 
to its value. From the several articles you have | 
published, it is evident there is 
diversity of opinion, both on its intrinsic and rela- | “** Be. 
tive value, not only with those who profess not dition, While those kept upon fresh hay may 
much knowledge on the subject, but among expe- generally be known by their long hair, bare bones, 
rienced men and good judges, This arises, I pre- | and thin and ghastly appearance. as 
sume, for the most part, from not duly regarding Phere acome te be a very” general prejudice 
the fact, that there is very great variety of salt | @#elst feeding milch cows with salt hay which 

sses ring essentially in value. ave many 
eins te ot ant ants ane [tm menos econ excaniv we nor do 
with different kinds of short, hard and wiry grass, | think it so productive of milk as rowen, clover 
which 1 would not make inte hay, and secure in ie early and well secured,gr the finer hinds of 
mow or stack for the entire crop, unless in a season English grass, 
of great scarcity, Again, there are many kinds | lived near and owned oun eg — “ae 
so valuable, that, cattle, horses and sheep being | freely fod my mileh cows — — pe = 
judges, (and T have always been in the habit of | 2! Satisfied, that upon good salt hay, With the 
paying great deference to them as the best judges addition of e few vegetables, they will give an 
of the quality of hay,) am not slow to believe much milk, of as good quality, will hold out in 
they might even be preferred to English hay, For milk as long, and keep in as good condition as upon 
thirtyfive years or more I have had opportunity | C'mon" English hay, and the same quantity of 
to witness the value of salt hay, by feeding cattle | Vegetables. In the winter of 1824, ] kept a cow 
or seeing them fed with it. My honored father | Chiefly upon salt hay of the common mixed kinds 
the late John Capen, of Dorchester, raised much of gras, with the addition of from a peck to a 
of the kind called black grass from its dark color half bushel of carrots, and usually some meal or 
when growing, and made into hay, which, for bran, not exceeding two quarts of the former, nor 
mileh cows, working oxen, and for horses occa- halfia peck of the latter, e day, The cow had 
sionally, he used to consider but little, if any, less | 4'Vem milk from the first of May and was expected 
valuable, than English hay, if eut in the flower | t° calve again in April. The milk she gave, dur- 
and well cured, There is a kind still better which | ng the three winter monthe yietane avery nee 
from its light color I have been used to call white | fraction less than seven pounds of butter a week, 


a considerable 


| 
} 
| 





grass. I believe it is more properly called goose | nearly as rich in color and flavor, as summer but-| 
grass. Itisa very early grass, usually found on| **: 





solid marshes, by the side of creeks, or such as It isa well known fact that cows pastured 
have been rendered more firm by ditching. upon islands, or near the salt water, where they 
I know of marshes which a few years ago | can feed partly upon salt grasses yield milk in} 
were so barren as scarcely to be worth mowing ;| abundance and of the best quality, 
which being intersected with narrow ditches two} To conclude this article, which f have unex-| 
or three rods apart, have changed to this grass ;/ pectedly prolonged, I will refer the classical 
and which produce an average, | should judge, of reader to a sentiment which has lost none of its 
nearly two tons to the acre, of hay‘ worth as| value by age, though older than the Christian era, 
much’ (I say it not in jest) as English hay. The correct doctrine upon the use of salt hay is | 
When I resided in Dorchester, about ten years | lain down in Virgil, Georgie 3d, 394—and which 
ago, I hired a piece of marsh, where there was a|the lover, of milk,‘ cui lactis amor,’ will still do! 
considerable quantity of this grass, This was} well to observe.* Togeth vith other sucomjent 
put into the barn promiscuously, with the other | fod he will furnish fiF eo vd with salt hay in their 
kinds, I once tied a friend’s horse in the barn floor, | Stalls: This will hot,ineredge their appetite for 
by the salt hay mow side, and gave hima baiting of | drink, and add to the quantity of these milk ; hue 
excellent English hay, as I thought, Going to the | improve its flavor, by imparting a relish and thus 
barn a while after, Ifound he had rejected the | Correcting that peculiar freshness, often found in 
English hay, and taken the liberty to help himself, ik, which to many is very unpleasant. 
having made a spacious excavation into the salt; South Boston, March 2, 1831. L, CAPEN, 
hay mow. This horse had long been kept near) ~~~ , TAR. " 
tide water on a farm where salt hay was no rarity. 
I wondered at the the animal’s taste. But in such 
a case, if ever, it was true‘ de gustibus non est 
disputandum ;’ There was no disputing with him 
in an affair of taste. Upon examination, I found 


it ~ the goose grass, he was regaling himself 
with, 





—— 7 ———--- — ——e 
: | 
* The passage alluded to is as follows: 
At cui lactis amor cytisum lotosque frequentes 
Ipse manu salsasque ferat prasepibus herbas. 


Which may be thus rendered. 


Whoso on milk deliciously would fare, 
Lentils and clover to his kine will bear, : 
And saline herbage liberally provide 
To swell the luscious and salubrious tide.—Eb. 





|Ithink is not entirely well founded. I would by | 


For the last twelve years, having | 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


LIVE FENCES, 

Mr Fesesnpen—The plants of the Virginia 
| Thorn of one year’s growth can be obtained of Mr 
Joshua Peirce, Linnean Hill, near Washington City, 
of fine growth from 12 to 24 inches high for $5 a 

1000 and from 8 to 10 inches for 84, and if 10,000 

|or more are taken one dollar will be deducted per 
1000 on each size, When plants are brought from 

}such a distance, or when the roots appear to have 
dried in the Jeast, or the land is not in a fit state 

of preparation for immediate planting they should 

| be soaked in thick water one night, and the next 
jday put in atrench and the roots should be covers 
jed with rich, friable unadhesive earth and well 
drenched every 2 or 3 days with water, and when 
‘taken up for setting, let them have another night's 
This is called puddling and trenching. 

Those I had of Mr Peirce in 1818, I soaked the 
night previous to setting, in tubs and buckets with 
ifresh, new adhesive cattle manure, and carried 


| soaking, 


\them in the same vessels to the place of setting, 
jlaid themin the trench, and covered the roots 
|while wet,and did not lose one out of a hun- 
‘dred, 

William Pontey, nursery man and forest pruner 
}to the Duke of Bedford and a director of planta- 
‘tions and other improvements says in his Profitable 

Planter, page 167, ‘.2 puddle for trees is made by 
| mixing water with any soil rather tenacious, so in- 
|timately as to form a complete puddle, so thick 
that when the plants are dipped into it, enough 
may remain upon the roots to cover them. The 
process of puddling is certainly simple, and ‘its 
expense too trifling to deserve notice: its effects, 
however, in retaining, if not attracting moisture, 
are such that, by means of it, late planting is ren- 
dered abundantly more safe than it otherwise 
would be. It is an old invention, and hence it is 
truly astonishing that it is not more frequently 
practised. If pec ple were to adopt it generally 
in spring planting, the prejudice in favor of au. 
tumn planting would soon be done away,’ I have 








| written to Mr Peirce for 4000 plants to set this 


spring, and hope to be able to set 10,000 or more 
next spring, Yours, respectfully, 
Boston, Feb. 1831. SENJAMIN SHURTLEEF. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


WILD RICE. 

Mr Fessennen-—The following extract from 
Gilleland’s ‘Ohio and and Mississippi Pilot’ may 
perhaps be interesting to some of your readers, 
‘ Among the vegetable productions of the Western 
Territory, north of Illinois and west of Green Bay, 
on the Ouisconsin and Fox rivers, the Wild Rice, 
called Folle avoine by the French, and Menomen 


|by the Indians, claims particular attention. It 
‘grows in inexhaustible abundance, 


through all 
parts of the territory, in almost every one of the in 

numerable lakes, ponds, bays, rivers, and creeks, It 
is said to be as palatable and as nourishing as com- 
mon rice, and if so, it will be incomparably more 
valuable, It grows where the water is from four 
to six feet deep, and where the bottom is not hard 
or sandy. It rises above the surface of the water 
from four to eight feet, and is often so thick as to 








“" 
~. 


74 
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prevent canoes from passing through among it. | 
The stalk is soft like the bulrush, but grows in 
joints like the reed cane, which it much resembles. 
It is usual for the Indians to force their canoes | 
through it (just before it ripens) and tie it in large | 
bunches for the purpose of preventing the wild 
ducks and geese from breaking itdown and destroy- 
ing it. 
again, and spreading their blankets in the inside of) 
their canoes, they bend the bunches of the wild | 
rice over them, and thresh off the grain with sticks ; 
an operation which requires little time, and is gen- 
erally performed by the women. Afier drying it 
in the sun, they putit into skins, for future use, 
This singular spontaneous grain grows nowhere 
south of the [llmois river, nor east of Sandusky 
bay, Every autumn and spring the wild ducks 
and geese resortto the wild rice lakes in flocks 
incredibly numerous, The Menomonies (Folles 
Avoines or Rice eaters) who live in this part} 
of the country are distinguished for their comeli- | 
ness.’ 





May notthe superiority of form and complexion 
possessed by the individuals of this tribe be in part 
attributed to the frequent and long continued use 
of this kind of rice? Professor Bigelow in his 
Collection of Plants, has given the following des- 
cription of this under the name of Canada Rice, 
(Zizania aquatica), 

This interesting plant grows in deep water at 
the edges of ponds and sluggish streams, It re- 
sembles ata distance, slender shoots of Indian 
corn, but often growsto the height of five or six 
feet from the bottom, Culm jointed, as large as 
the little finger. Leaves broad-linear. Panicle a 
foot og more in length, the lower branches with 
spreading barren flowers, the upper with appressed, 
erect fertile ones. ‘The seeds are blackish, smooth, 
narrow, cylindrical, about three quarters of an 
inch long, decidious ; within they are white and 
farinaceous. Itis found ina brook near the Punch 
bowl, Brookline; in the brook which divides 
Cambridge from West Cambridge ; in July, Aug. 
The Zizania will probably at some day be an ob- 
ject of cultivation, since it affords a means of ren- 
dering useful large tracts of inundated ground, 
and stagnant water. Horses appear to be fond of 
it, and no plant employed as forage, offers a larg- 
er crop. 

The grain afforded by this plant has the quali- 
ties of rice, and is yielded in large quantity. It is 
however very deciduous, and on this account diffi 
ault to collect, since the seeds drop into the water 
clmost as soon as they are ripe. 

Perhaps some of your correspondents or sub- 
scribers can furnish some further light upon this 
subject, and willbeso obliging as to inform us 
whether the culture and growth of this plant has 
been commenced or attempted in any part of New 


England. There are many ponds, lakes and 
rivers in the Eastern States having muddy 


bottoms and a suitable depth of water, now un- 
productive, where this nutritious kind of grain 
might be raised with little expense. The seed 
could undoubtedly be introduced by public spirited 
gentlemen who visit Detroit, or its vicinity, or by 
some seedsman through some of the traders in 
Michigan, And if this species has the valuable 
properties of the common rice, the introduction 
and cultivation of itis certainly a desideratum, 
and may hereafter become a source of additional 
wealth to New England. Novus Srricror, 


| 
| 
When it is fully ripe, they pass through it |‘ 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


LEGHORN WHEAT. 

Mr Fessenpen—It may probably be recollected 
by some of your numerous readers that I offered a 
few remarks some time since through the medium 
of your paper relative to some experiments made 
with the Leghorn Wheat. Further experiments 
justify the conclusion that our climate is not conge- 
nial to the production of the beautiful material, 
known by the name of Leghorn Straw, in any 
good degree of perfection; yet it appears to bea 
kind well adapted for the furnishing of the more 
important one, viz. the Staff of Life. That no 
error may arise as respects the particular kind, | 
would observe that a too treacherous memory led 
me to state in my former communication that the 
original seed was purchased at Mr Russell’s seed 
store, and requested that the date of the year when 
purchased (which I left blank) might be filled up 
by yourself, not doubting the correctness of my 
statement ; this blank accordingly filled 
agreeing with the date of the year when Mr Rus- 
sell had it for sale. This date was 3 or 4 years 
subsequent to the time that [ purchased the origi- 
nal pint and consequently rendered some part of 
iny communicationm@prefectly irreconcilable. To the 


was 


best of my recollection, now a diplomatic gentle-| 
man,* belonging to our government then at some | 
court in Europe, procured one or two bushels of 
this wheat at‘or near Leghorn which, with the | 


mode of culture, was transmitted to New England, 
and the seed, or apart at least, was placed in the 
hands of, some seedsman in Boston for sale, at 33 


cents per quart. Having sent instead of purchasing | 


it myself, I am unable to give a more circumstan- 
tial account. I have been thus particular that the 
two kinds, viz. the one I purchased, and that sold by 
yourself might not become confounded together 
and also to learn if possible how others have suc- 
ceeded. ; 

Further attempts, I think, warrant the conclu- 
sion that it is a valuable acquisition. The last sea- 
son 82 rods produced 134 bushels of clear wheat, 


weighing at this time strfyfour Ibs. per bushel ;} 


he near vicinity of the field to the barn gave a 


number of fowls an opportunity of laying it under | 
severe contribution which continued until threshed, | 


from which it may be reasonable to conclude that 
the whole product would have amounted to 15 
bushels, atleast. This was sown on land which 
had been comparatively well manured for two sea- 
sons previous, and mostly planted with potatoes ; 
but no manure of any kind was applied the last sea- 
son, 

The effects of high manuring at the time of 
sowing appears to produce a great and luxurious 


| The method adopted previous to sowing has 
been to wash the seed and while wet apply as 
much air slacked lime as would adhere to the 
grain; this has been leftin a heap from 6 to 12 
hours. No one ear of smut has been observed in 
any season, and no disease whatever, except that 
a few straws scattered over the field appeared 
sickly soon after heading out; in these, after some 
fruitless attempts to ascertain the cause, were 
found, commonly at the first joint from the top, 
within the cavity, avery minute worm,exceedingly 
small, but whose ravages had cut off all com- 
munication between the My ig- 
norance of entomology andthe attacks of insects 
in wheat prevent me from determining whether it 


root and head. 


be a new unwelcome guest or whether it be the 
same species that is found under similar circum- 
stances in rye while growing. 

Whether the above described kind of wheat 
possesses any decided superiority over other kinds, 
I am unable to determine, having never raised any 
other, but the prevailing opinion in this vicinity is 
that common wheat cannot be raised to advantage, 
as it issubject to blast and mildew. If this opin- 
ion be well founded, this kind then does possess a 
very decided superiority, if future experiments 
produce the like effects as have heretofore result- 
ed, Should any of your numerous readers have 
ever attempted to cultivate this kind of wheat 
either for the straw or grain it would be peculiar- 
ly gratifying tolearnthe results of their experi- 
_ments. 
| TO KEEP MICE FROM PEACH TREES. 

Your Brookline correspondent respecting the 
depredation of mice eating the bark of his peach 
trees brings to mind an incident which happened 
/S or 10 years since; during that winter the snow 
remained several weeks around a number of fine 
peach trees, in consequence of which a number 
, were either killed or much injured by the mice, 
| One fine tree was completely girdled excepting a 
| small space on one side, which was saved, in con- 
| sequence of a small longitudinal gravel stone being 
accidentally placed perpendicularly against the 
tree ; taking the hint from this occurrence and plac- 
ing a small quantity of gravel around those trees 
most exposed so as to form an elevation next to 

or 3 inches, it has hitherto served 
| as acomplete protection. Any substance, per- 
i haps, would answer equally as well as gravel, if of 
such a nature as not to invite and afford winter 
quarters to the little mischievous pests. 


| 
| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


‘the trunk of 2 


PRUNING PEACH. TREES. 
One remark will be offered as to the mode of 
pruning, This ought to be effected by heading 





down, that is cut off all the top, to within 5.or 6 





growth of straw, but rather a diminution of grain. | feet of the ground once in 4 years at least ; no in- 
Although perhaps land could not be made too) jury will result, but more healthy and vigorous 
rich by the application of manure in previous) wood will be formed and a_ greater quantity of 
years, as the same would then become completely | fruit be produced ; as peach trees seldom bear 
incorporated with the soil. But one experiment) more than 1 or 2 years in succession, the succeed- 
has been made by sowing it with grass seed, and that ing spring after a bearing year should be selected 
one answered the most sanguine expectations, both | to perform the operation. Young wood will then 
as to grain and grass. |be produced and if the season be favorable, yield 
It need not probably be stated that wheat can-/a good supply of fruit the nezt year, as the second 
not be got into the ground too early after the fro-t | year’s growth is that which mostly, if not always, 
is out, and the land becomes sufficiently dry to | produces fruit in the peachtree. The evils of a 
| : x Foes . 
plough. jcontrary course of pruning consist in the limbs 
ER ea | ‘ ‘ 
[" Mr Davss probably alludes to the Leghorn wheat | towards the bottom of the tree becoming sickly 
sent home in 1821 by Mr Appxeron then United States | and dying ; the top running up so high as to be 
consul at Leghorn. See Hon, Samuel Dana’s letter to the | exposed to the wind and consequently being brok- 


a of < New England Farmer, vol. 1., page 212. | en off, and often splitting the trunk to the bottom 
—L DITOR. 
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and affording a less quantity of fruit and that of | 
an inferior quality. No better time for pruning: 
peach trees perhaps can be selected than about) 
the Ist of June. The mode and time of pruning | 
may appear to those who have never made ghe 
attempt at variance with their ideas; but it 1s er- 
perience, nol theory, that has dictated the above 
remarks. Yours respectfully, 

Newton, March 1, 1831. 





SETH DAVIS. 


Hon, H. A.S, Deareorn, 
President of the Mass. Hort. Society. 


Dear Str—If you deem the following remarks on 
the canker-worm worthy of trial, they are 
vice. The circumstance, that we know not the canker- 
worm here, may be my apology for not being able to 
make any experiments on this subject of myself. 

Very respectfully, 
Your friend and most obedient servant. 

Newton, March, 4, 1831. Winti1am Kenrick. 





at your ser- 


REMARKS ON THE CANKER-WORM. 

In the immediate vicinity of my residence Ibe- 
lieve the canker worm has never yet appeared ; | 
nor am I aware that I have ever seen this insect: | 
yet I have but too often been a witness of its ray- 
ages in the distance ;—whote orchards resembling 
forests through which the destructive flames have 
passed. 

Under these circumstances I trust it may not be 
deemed presumptuous in me to attempt writing on 
a subject en which so much bas already been said 
and written, and yet on which so much still re- 
mains to be done. 

Among the various remedies which have been 
prescribed for this purpose, it has been confidently 
asserted that the mercurial ointment, applied to 
strips of list which are to be nailed round the tree, 
is an effectual remedy ; yet your own experiments 
have led us to doubt as to its certain efficacy. 

Other ingenious modes have been proposed, as 
circular frames of lead or of wood, in which are 
formed circular gutters, for the reception of oil, &e: 
these are to be nicely adjusted both to the tree and 
to a perfect level; I have no doubt these modes 
might answer; yet how far their efficacy has 
been tried or approved on an extensive scale, we 
are not yet informed. 

Another writer has proposed carting away the 
soil containing the grub in autumn to the depth 
of as many inches as may be necessary ; and from 
the tree to the extent of the circumference of its 
branches ; carrying Jhis infested soil to the barn 
yard or to a distance, and replacing this by an- 
other and better soil. 

But ofall the remedies hitherto extensively 
adopted, tarring seems to be the trost certain and ap- 
proved. 


The objections to this are, that it injures the tree ; 
but to obviate this, strips of canvas are some- 
times first nailed around the tree: it requires un- 
ceasing watching and attention for many weeks: 
the tarring must be very frequently renewed, for 
when dried on its surface, it no longer serves as a 
barrier to the progress of the insect: yet even 
while fresh, the insects will not unfrequently form 
a bridge of careases over the tar, and in one fa- 
tal hour the whole swarm have ascended ; and 
when this event takes place, I believe nothing 
more is to be done; the business is over, and the 
trees must be abandoned for that season. Hitherto 
therefore, I will suppose, that the attempts have 
only been made with a view to obstruct the pas- 





‘other pliable wood; each reduced by shaving on 


sage of the insect in its natural, and more or less 
direct ascent. Whet I now propose, therefore, is 
to oppose to the progress of the canker worm an 
obstacle, which they can in no wise pass, without 
being first compelled to an indirect course, and un- 
natural descent ; and this too over the very sub- 
stances, to them, the mostodious and detestable. | 

First, a compound belt is to be formed around 
the tree, projecting an inch and a half, or an inch 
and three quarters, from the body of the tree. 
This belt may be very readily formed by bending 
around the tree double or triple bands, consisting | 
of as many smallsticks of green alders, osiers, or 


two sides only, to the proper thickness, and se- 
cured to each other and to the tree by nails. 

Around the belt thus formed, a thin strip about 
two anda half inches in width is bent and nailed | 
toit by its upper edge, and projecting below the 
helt previously formed, about two inches; and 
every crevice above is now to be carefully closed | 
with clay. . 

This strip may consist either of the thin lead | 


procured from the lining of tea chests, or of paste- ject will oblige a 


board previously oiled with linseed-oil and dried, | 
or of thin oak or ash basket'stuff. ‘Itis to the inside | 
of this outward strip or belt, and very near its | 
lower edge, defended alike from the sun and rain, 
that the tar, mercurial ointment, or other offensive | 
substance is to be applied, and occasionally when- 
ever necessary, renewed. 

Let me here suggest another substance perhavs 
deserving of trial, and one to which I think all in- 
sects have a mortal aversion, It is the bark of 
elder, which may be prepared by simmering in 
lard ; after straining, the substance may be ap- 
plied in the manner of the mercurial ointment, 

When the season of the canker worm is over, 
the belt may be removed from the tree, and_pre- 
served till another season, to be again reapplied 
and refitted to the same or other trees. 


BEES. 

Mr Eprror—Seeing in your last paper a com- 
munication from Mr E. Beard requesting informa- 
tion as to the probable cause of bees producing so 
great a heat as he represents in his communica- 
tion and how they have the power of creating it. 
I have ventured to give my opinion as to the cause 
of this phenomenon, although I make no preten- 
sion asa naturalist, and am much younger than 
Mr Beard in the management of bees, it being only 





}some other plan is better, what is it ? 


I think as a general idea it is not a good plan 
to fasten up bees in their hive, especially when 
there is a great population. It has a tendency to en- 
gender diseases, | prefer a room sufficiently tight to 


' prevent the escape of the bees when there is snow 


upon the ground, or one of Doctor Thacher’s im- 
proved bee houses, I have built me one of them; 
I find it answers a much better purpose in pre- 
venting bees from going out Upon the snow, than 


it does in preventing the bee moth from entering 
my hive, 


A SUBSCRIBER. 
March 4, 1831. 





MULBERRY TRECS—Quvery, 
Mr Eprrorn—tInformation is wanted 
your paper, in regard to the best 
of setting outa plat of mulberry trees, for the 
raising of silk. Is it the better way to plant 
them out in the manner of hedge fence? If so 
what distance should there be between the rows 
and what distance from one plant to another ? If 
Answers to 
these questions and any information upon the sub- 
SUBSCRIBER, 


through 
method 


Methuen, March 8, 1831. 





WHITE BEET, OR SWISS CHARD. 

As there has been much said respecting this 
plant, the year past, we trust thata description of 
it will will be acceptable to many of our readers, 

The seeds of this plant have been distributed 
under several different names, as the great white 
beet, the Sinclair beet, the silver stalked, and the 
swiss chard. It is a biennial plant, the leaf-stalks 
of which are very large, and of silvery whiteness, 
and are the most valuable part of the plant; the 
leaves are thick and succulent, and are also boiled 
as spinnage, The roots of this plant are of but 
little worth, not being larger than a man’s thumb, 
It has been cultivated in gardens on the con- 
tinent, since the sixteenth century, It is found 
growing wild on the sea coast of Spain. It is 
equally as hardy as other kinds of beets, and is 
sowed early. The stalks will be fit for use in Au- 
gust,and should be boiled and dressed as Asparagus. 

As there has been considerable demand for the 
seed of this kind of beet, for one or two years 
past, it has been difficult to procure it free from 
admixture with the seed of other varieties ; it may 
be well, therefore, for those who intend raising, to 
plant thick, and allow the plants to remain until 
they are about four or five inches high, when 


about three years since I commenced keeping | they may be thinned, as at this time the genuine 


them, Itis a fact well know to naturalists, that 
whenever bees become agitated from any cause 
whatever, the animal heat ig greatly increased to 
such adegree that they are compelled to leave the 
inside of the hive. ‘ 

I consider the heat increased in proportion to 
the population of the hive and the commotion of 
the bees. I have no ideathat bees keep up a uni- 
form temperature in the hive, although I presume 
an extreme degree of heat makes it very uncom- 
fortable, and extreme cold produces torpor. Now, 
Sir, you will remember that Mr Beard says the 
bees were fastened up one day before this event 
happened. My opinion is, the bees being fastened 
up, they were deprived of the usual supply of fresh 
air; they became uneasy and tumultuous, of course 
increased the animal heat ; being prevented from 
leaving the inside of the hive or of obtaining fresh 
air, they became, perhaps, more agitated, and I | 
think increased the heat so as to melt the comb 
as he has represented. 





ones may be distinguished by the white stalks and 

veins of the leaves. Others should be rejected. 
Having raised this plant we can recommend it 

to others as worth cultivating.— Genesee Furmer. 





Cure for the Scab on Sheep.—Cut off the wool 
as far as the skin feels hard to the fingers; then 
wash the scab with soap suds, and rub it hard 
with a short brush so as to cleanse and break it: 
make a decoction of tobacco, to which add one 
third by measure of ley, a smell quantity of hog’s 
lard, or as much as the ley will dissolve ; then add 
one eighth of the whole in measure of spirits of 
turpentine. This liquor is to be rubbed upon the 
part infected three times with an interval of three 
days between each washing. In this simple waya 
thorough cure will be effected, and the inhuman 
treatment of our scabby quacks be prevented. 
If the disease be taken in season, it may be cured 
by rubbing spirits of turpentine and hog’s fat on 
the place infected.— Hamp. Gazette. 
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Continued from page 269. 
ERASTUS WARE’S STATEMENT. 

To the Committee of the Essex Agricultura! Society on Farms. 

Genrcemen—The farm known by the name | 
of the Pickman farm, of which the subscrib- 
er is at present, and has been ‘tenart for nearly 
eleven years, is sitrated in the southeasterly part 
of Salem, and contains four hundred and twenty- 
eight acres of pasturage, tillage, and mowing. | 
The pasturage includes about three hundred acres 
much broken, of every description from wet pond 
holes to barren rocks, No attempts have been 
made to improve this pasture other than clearing 
the bushes and draining some low parts, as_ there | 
is no prospect of a remuneration for such labor, | 
The amount of land under tillage, the present 
year, has been about twentyone acres, and the 
amount of upland or English mowing, is sixty- 
three acres. Of the tillage and mowing lands, a| 
considerable part consists of thin gravelly soil, of) 
better than a medium quality, and favorable to! 
most grain crops: and another part consists of | 
a clayey soil, resting on a clay pan, retentive of | 
moisture and yielding good crops of grass and | 
potatoes under liberal manuring and cultivation, | 
The farm is well watered. Much of the mowing 
and tillage, in the spring of the year, would na- 
turally be overflowed ; so that much labor has been 
necessary to prepare and lay it down to grass in 
beds, that the water may be carried off in drains. 

Some of the most pro luctive grass land on the 
place has been in this way reclaimed from an un- 
profitable marsh or swamp, and made to yield 
very large crops of English grass, We have no 
land on the place which is irrigated by any artifi- 
cial process. ‘There is of wet meadow land not 
more than five acres, which is never tilled, but 
drained and yields good stock hay. We have of 
salt marsh thirtynine acres, generally yielding 
good crops of black grass, This is ditched, from 
which well known advantages arise ; but no other 
labor is expended, other than taking the crop. 
Of the cultivated land the present year,— 

Five and a half acres were sown with Barley,— 

About seven acres were sown with Indian corn, 

Four and three fourths acres with Potatoes, 

One acre with Mangel Wurtzel,— 

One third of an acre with Onions,— 








And one half of an acre with crook-necked 
winter Squashes. 

Small parcels were cultivated with garden veg- 
etables for the family, and supply for the retail mar- 
ket,the produce of which I cannot conveniently | 
account for. 

Many ofthe mangel wurtzel plants were destroy - 
ed by worms, and their places supplied by ruta baga, | 

The manure used on the place, has been prin. | 
cipally made by the stock kept on it. I have | 
carted into my barn yard bog mud, damaged hay, 
and obtained from the neighboring beaches, sea 
wreck and eel-grass, which I put in my hog styes, 
—Kelp, rock weed, &c. which I put directly on 
the grass land. For small grain crops no manure 
is applied by me, on the year of their being sown, 
unless the land is very wet and cold. 

My Barley was raised on ground,on which | 
the preceding year IT had a very good crop of | 
Chenango potatdes, which I manured with coarse | 


| 
! 


inanure spread and ploughed under the sward. 
My Indian corn this year, contrary to my usual 
practice, was raised on land which was _ planted 
the preceding year with Indian corn—spreading 
and ploughing under coarse manure both years. 
But the sward being so completely bound with 


_twitchgrass | could not subdue it in one year. I have 


founda crop which shadesthe ground most per- 
fectly is the most effectual in destroying tie twitch- 
grass—and this was an inducement to plant corn 
a second time,in drill rows, and [have thereby 
effected my object in destroying that pernicious 
root. My corn was raised on a gravelly soil, as 
before described. In the former part of the 
season it appeared small, but it afterwards grew 
with great promise until a severe gale in August 
blew it down, so that it was necessary to cut it up 
green, and shock itin the field till it was dry. The 
crop was much injured, but I was satisfied that 
cutting it wp green was my best way, 

My potatoes, except a few raised on the bor- 
ders of some of the fields, were raised on ground 


newly broken up, and the manure, at the rate of 


eight or nine cords per acre, taken from the barn 
yard, composed of litter and the deposits of the 
cattle, was spread and ploughed under the sod. 
The soil, on which the potatoes grew, was moist 
and clayey. 
hoed twice, and harrowed once between the rows, 
—the seed, of the Chenango kind, of excellent 
quality. 

The corn was hoed three times, but not hilled 
as has been customary ; and upon a comparison 
of that not hilled, with a small piece, which was 
insome degree hilled,after a severe gale, I am 


satisfied that no advantage is gained by hilling | 


as was formerly practised. My opinion is that 
there is no benefit derived by hilling corn,—and 
corn raised on a flat surface, when the weeds are 
destroyed and the ground kept loose, is by no 
means so likely to suffer by the drought, or to 


have its roots impeded in the search afier their) 


proper nutriment, as where the ground is drawn 
up round the stalk in a high and steep hill. 
The manure applied to my other crops was of 


the best kind I could procure, and applied nearly | 


as can be ascertained at the rate of about ten 
cords to the acre; for crops of potatoes and In- 
dian corn, my experience leads me to apply my 
manure spread green and fresh, believing that by 
so doing its strength is best preserved and much 
labor saved. 


For smaller crops, and tap rooted plants, I pre- | 


fer manure that is fine and well! rotted. 
The amount of crops raised this season on the 
farm is as follows—- 


Of Potatoes, 1220 bushels. 


Mangel Wurtzel, 600 «¢ 
Ruta Baga, 50 
English flat turnips, 850 = 
Onions, 150 bushels, 
Indian Corn, 280 ¢ 
Barley 137s 
Squashes, j 34 tons. 
Cabbage, "ola 
Cider, 120 barrels. 


Apples of best quality, 1200 bushels, 

English hay, 115 tons. 

Second crop, . 

Fresh Meadow, , Prats 

Salt Hay, 40 * 

Of garden vegetables the family have had an 
abundant supply, and we have had an assortment 


The potatoes were ploughed, and | 


and supply for retail inthe market, since the first 
of August with some fruit which has been taken 
while growing and ripening, so that I cannot give 
an accurate account of the amount. 

Phe severe gale in August very much injured 
the crops of corn; shook from the trees, nine 
hundred bushels of unripe apples, which were 
partly manufactured to very little advantage into 
ciler, and lessened much the expected profits of 
the orchard, 

Of the above crops, the grain, vegetables, and 
fruit are of nearly correct measurement; the 
amount of hay is given by accurate an esti- 
mate, in each load, as could be made by an expe- 
rienced and disinterested individual. 

The bay on the farm is generally a mixture of 
herds-grass and red-top, with some clover, The 
amount of seed used in laying down land to 
grass is a peck and half of herds-grass and three 
pecks of red-top to an acre. There is usually 
enough of clover seed in the manure, and it can- 
not be sowed to advantage in rich moist land. 
When I sow grass seed in the spring I sow barley 
with the grass seed, I have been very successful 
in laying down land to grass in the fall, after tak- 
ing a crop of potatoes, in which case nothing but 
grass seed is sown, 


as 


The number of bearing trees on the farm is 
as follows :—Of Apple trees (almost all engrafted 
and many with very choice fruit) mostly young, 
| 763—Pear trees, 65—Cherry trees cultivated, 50. 
\In addition, | have a nursery containing 3000 
trees—most of which have been engrafted or bud- 
jded. Of the apple-trees, some of them are in or- 
chards, of which the ground about the roots is cul- 
| tivated, and occasionally manured, when the con- 
dition of the tree requires it; others are planted 
by stone walls ; and all of them are annually prun- 
jed. In the choice of kinds of apples, regard 
| should be had to the use they are wanted for. If 
| for the market or your own table, 1 would recom- 
sinend the Ribstone Pippin, Spitzenberg, Spice Pear- 
main, onpareil. For elegant and delightful ear- 
ly winter apples, in eating in October and No- 
vember, the Pickman Pippin (a name that we 
have adopted not being able to trace its origin be- 
yond this farm) will compare well with any other 
apple within my knowledge. Thetrees are of a 
thrifty growth, and handsome form. We consi- 
der this one of our most profitable apples for culti- 
vation. The Mammoth Pippin is valuable for its 
superior size only, 

There are iwo Barns onthe place, one 100 
feet in length and 35 feet in breadth, the other re- 
cently built, 114 feetin length and 42 in width, 
In the latter the mileh cows are commonly kept. 
It has a cellar under the whole, the main part of 
which is for manure and receives all the deposits 
lof the cattle—A portion of this cellar is enclosed 
| for the storing of fruit and vegetables—The barn 
has a floor through the whole length. The cat- 
jtle are principally placed on one side, and the 
| hay comes to the floor on the other, The centre 
| over the floor from scaffold height is at last filled 
tothe ridge, ‘The barns are not large enough for 
| Storing all the hay, and considerable quantities are 
| necessarily kept in stacks out of doors. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


The live stock kept on the place are as follows: 
—Oxen, 6—Cows, 50—Ileifers, 5—Bull 1— 
Horses, 3—Fatting swine, 9—'Phe weight of 
pork fatted is'not yet ascertained, as the hogs 
have not been killed—but the average weight of 
my swine, last year, was about 300 Ibs. each— 
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and this year, the result will probably be about 
the same. 

The chief object of the farm is the supplying 
of milk for the market in Salem, where it is sent 
twice a day in summer, once in winter—a distance 
of about two miles, The number of gallons sent 
to. market, during the year ending the first of the 
present month, is 13,870—Butter made in the same 
time, 550 Ibs. —Cheese (called four meal cheese) 
600 Ibs. —Of Calves, in the same time, have been 
received for those fattened and sold, 154 dollars ; 
the others have been killed as soon as the milk of 
the cow was fit for use; their skins sold for 50 
cents each, and the careass boiled and given to 
the hogs. —The cows are all of native breed, and 
are generally bought when young from the coun- 
try; asstock of this description cannot in my 
situation be raised to advantage. 


The amount paid for labor the past year has | 


been eight hundred fortythree dollars, thirtyseven 
cents, From which is to be deducted for extra 
labor in building stone wall, and for men and 
team employed off the farm for the town, &c, two 
hundred and sixty dollars—leaving the net amount 
of cost of labor upon the farm, five hundred eighty- 
three dollars, thirty seven cents. My own labor 
and the labor hired in the house, is not included 
in the above estimate. 


The laborers on the farm are freely supplied 
with family beer, molasses and water, milk and 
water. Cider’is not preferred in) warm weather, 
except with food. No ardent spirit is used on 
the farm except for medical purposes, and for 
that probably not to exceed one gallon in a year. 

I have endeavored to give as correct and fulla 
statement as is in my power. I have ever been 
used to agriculture from my youth; but have had 
no other advadtages than those derived from actual 
experience, So far as my opinion on the subject 
may be deemed of any importanee, it is in favor of 
an alternation of crops on the same land, and an 
occasional change of every kind of seed. 

All of which is respecfully submitted. 

ERASTUS WARE. 

Salem, Dec. 8, 1830. 





IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE. 

‘The life of republicanism is committed to the 
owners and cultivators of the soil. If they iudulge 
expensive habits, involve their interests, eat and 
wear out their farms, they are not the Farmers to 
whom the Genius of Liberty looks for the perpet- 
uity of our civil institutions: her trust is in those 
who live like farmers, increase in substance, per- 
petuate in their families their own habits, and keep 
above and independent of the men of the learned | 
professions, | 





} 
| 


On the means of giving a fine edge to razors, lances, 
p> other cutting instruments. —The Journal of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, for Oct. 1830, 

contains an article from the pen of THomas A. 
| Kateat, Esq. F. RS. President of the Horticul- 
tural Society, &c, giving a description of an imple- 
iment for the purpose above mentioned, which 
'¢ consists of a cylindrical bar of cut steel, three 
‘inches long without its handle, and about one 
third of an inch in diameter. It is rendered as 
' smooth as it can readily be made with sand, or more 

properly glass paper, applied longitudinally ; and 
‘itis then made perfectly liard. Before it is used it 
must be well cleaned but not brightly polished, 
‘and its surface must be smeared over with a mix- 


/ture of oil, and the charcoal of wheat straw, which | 


/ necessarily contains much silicious earth ina very 
finely reduced state. I have 
charcoal of the leaves of the Elymus arenarius (a 
species of rush-grass) and other marsh grasses ; 


sometimes used the 


and some of these may probably afford a more ac- 


tive and (for some purposes) a better material ; but 
on this point I do not feel myself authorized to 
| speak with decision, 


‘In setting a razor, it is my practice to bring its 
by the operation of a strap) into contact with the 


ata very acute angle, by raising the back of the 
razor more or less, proportionate to the strength I 
wish to give the edge; and I move the razorin a 
succession of small circles from heel to point, and 
back again without any more pressure than the 
weight of the blade gives, till my object is attained. 
If the razor has been properly ground and_ pre- 
pared, avery fine edge will be givenina few 
seconds; and it may be renewed again, during a 
very long period, wholly by the same means. I 
have had the same razor by way of experiment in 
constant use during more than two years and a 
half; and no visible portion of its metal has within 
that period been worn away, though the edge has 
remained as fine asl conceive possible; and T 
have never atone time spent a quarter of a minute 
in setting it. The excessive smoothness of the 
edge of razors thus set, led me to fear that it 
would be indolent comparatively with the serrated 
edge of razors thus given by the strop; but this 
has not inany degree occurred, and therefore I 
conceive it to be of a kind admirably adapted for 
surgical purposes, particularly as any requisite 
degree of strength may be given with great pre- 
cision. Before using a razor after it has been set, 
I simply clean it on the palm of my hand, and 





the utmost activity restored to the edge of such 
instruments so instantaneously, and by such in ad- 
equate means, that I have been sometimes led to 
suspect the operation of the bar to have been 
something more than that of having worn away 
a minute portion of the metal: but Tam not dis- 
posed to offer any conjectures respecting other 
effects which I may have conceived it to produce.’ 


Aaaricucrurat Sociery.—The annual meeting 
of the Hampshire, Hampden and Franklin Agri- 
tural Society was held at the American Hotel, last 
Wednesday. The following officers and commit- 
tees were chosen :— 

Hon. Mark Dootrrrie, President. 

Messrs Samuel Wells, of Greenfield, Patrick 
Boies of Granville, Joseph Carew, of Springfield, 
| Theodore Lyman of Amherst, and Joseph G, 
| Cogswell of Northampton, Vice Presidents, 

Messrs Daniel Stebbins, Rec, and Cor. Sec- 
retary; Samuel Wells, Jr. Treasurer. 


Commitrrees.—Messrs R. Hubbard of’ North- 


}ampton, E. Edwards of Southampton, and P, Bart- 


let of Northampton, on .dgriculture—l. C. Bates, 
J.G, Cogswell of Northampton, and Dennis Steb- 


“oe rh s ( ave 2p e nie Ss “() > S 3 = 
edge (which must not have been previously rounded | blns of Deerfield, on Animals —O,. Baker of Amherst, 


| KE. Williams and Stephen Brewer, of Northampton, 
surface of the bar, at a greater or les:, but always | 


Domestic manufactures—S. Stoddard, J. D. Whit- 
ney, and D, Stebbins of Northampton, .duditors. 
After the election of officers, the Committee 
on Premium Cider, made the following Report ; 
Mr Eben, Clark of Conway, is entitled to the first 
ipremium ; Mr S. Clark, of Conway, the 2d; Mr 


‘ 
4 


» Clark of Conway, the third, and Mr Elisha 


| Edwards, of Southampton, the fourth, 


{(=" We learn the Society are desirous of offer- 
ing more liberal premiums for the encouragement 
of Agriculture, the growing of the best and most 
useful breed of horses, and other animals, and that 
for this purpose they will soon issue Circulars to 
obtain additional Funds, The Constitution and 
Bye-laws are now so amended and altered, as to 
admit of the Cattle Show and Fair to be holden 
at such time and place, within the limits of the 
| Society, as, in the opinion of the Executive com- 
mittee, nay best promote its interests and the pub- 
lic good.—.Vorthampton Courier. 





Marte Sucar.—In the little town of Wilming- 
ton, Ver. no less than 33,000 pounds of Sugar have 
| been manufactured in one year, and a town im the 
‘Northern part of the State, the name we do not 
| recollect, has manufactured 42,000 pounds. Even 





By and by we shall have professor- | raised by the aid of warm water, 
. . . . . . . . ! = 
ships of agriculture in our chief literary institu-| 


warm it by dipping it into warm water, but T think in this town, many of our farmers manufacture 
the instrument recommended operates best when | large quantities.—In Westmoreland many farmers 
the temperature of the blade has been previously produce half a ton.—One farmer in Gilsum has 
made 2200 Ibs. In Maine, we have no doubt the 
‘A steel bar of the eylindrical form above des-| Whole State might be supplied—so in Vermont. 


tions, making furming a science in fact, as it now | ¢ribed, is, T think, much superior to that of a plane Maple Sugar when refined, is said to be superior to 


is only inname, and then, but not till then, will) 


husbandry be duly honored as a business, honored 
by all men, ministering to the wants of all. That 
man, Whoever he may be, who first unites the en- 
ergies of art and science, practical with scientific 
agriculture, field-farming with book-farming, and 
founds a school of scientific agriculture and ex- 
perimental farming, for the education of the 
youth of this republic, will perform a service of 
more importance to his country, to pure religion, 
and tohis God, than the founder of a hundred 
Schools of Theology.’—Stafford’s Gazetteer of New 
York—p, 564. 


\surface for giving a fine edge to a razor, or pen- the best refined from the West Indies.— Keene Sent. 
i knife ; butitisill ealeulated to give a fine point —_—— —eihtoee 
toa lancet; and I therefore cause a plane surface The billincorporating the Schenectady and Sar- 
(to be made,a quarter of an inch wide, on one toga rail-road company which had passed the 
site of the bar, by cutting away a part of its sub- | Assembly, was passed on its final reading in the 
| Stance, and T have found this form to be extensively | Senate last Saturday.— Albany paper. 
_ useful. -- 
| ¢The edge of some razors, whether formed of | The receipts of the first nine weeks on the rail- 
wootz, of mixed metals or of pure steel, but par-| way from Liverpool to Manchester, for passengers 
| ticularly of mixed metals, has generally appeared alone, exceeded 85,000 dollars. 
to me,to be more keen and active, when used a —_—_— 
| few seconds after it had been applied to the bar, The Maryland Legislature have voted $100,000 
| than on the following day; and I have often seen for Stock in the Susquehanna Rail Road Company. 
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POULTRY. 
Continued from page 254. 

Every succeeding year after the third the hen 
continues to shed her feathers later in the season 
and to lay few or no eggs during the moulting 
period, which is sometimes protracted to two or 
three months. Old hensare seldom to be depend- 
ed on for eggs in the winter: and in general it 
is most profitable to dispose of hens while they 
are yet eatable or saleable for that purpose, which 
is inthe spring of the third year. 

In some hens the desire of incubation is so 
powerful that they will repeat it five or six times 
in the year; in others itis so slight that they will 
not sit more than once or twice in the season. A 


skilful breeder will take advantage of these quali-. 


ties, and provide abundance of eggs from the one 
variety, and of chickens by means of the other, 
Hens, while sitting drink more than usual, and it is 
an advisable practice to place water constantly be- 


for them when in this state, and food (say corn or 


Indian meal dough) at least twice a day. 
Hatching.—The chicken hitherto rolled up like 


a ball, with its bill under the right wing like a bird | 


asleep begins generally on the morning of the 
twentysecond day to break its way through the 
shell, neither the aid of the hen, nor the art of man,in 


| confined as occasion requires, or suffered to range, | will produce upwards of one hundred and fifty 
as they are much benefited by the foraging of the eggs in a year, besidestwo broods of chickens, 
‘hen. They must not be let out too early in the | Hens, it is said, should have access, especially in 
morning, or while the dew remains upon the | winter to slacked lime, or oyster shells, otherwise 
| ground, nor be suffered to range over the wet grass, , they will produce few or no eggs as something 
‘one common and fatal cause of disease. It is also | of a caleareous nature is mecessary to afford the 
necessary to guard them against unfavorable | lime which constitutes the greater part of the egg 
changes of weather, more particularly if attended | shells, Wheat however contains phosphate of 
with rain, as nearly all the disorders of dunghill| lime, and if given to hens is said to supply the 
fowls arise from cold moisture. _ material indispensable for the formation of eg 
| For the period of the chickens quiting the hen, | shells, To be continued. 
there is no general rule, except when the hen | 
begins to roost, leaving her offspring to shift for | a 
themselves. If sufficiently forward they will) NATURAL SCENERY. 
follow her, if otherwise they should be secured! Mr Crapre—It is greatly to be regretied that in 
in a proper place, and permitted to run with the|the present enlightened age of Horticulture, so 
young poultry as nearly of their own age and size | little attention is bestowed on that interesting de- 
as possible, since the larger are apt to overrun | partment of ¢ Native Scenery,’ of which so many 
and drive from their food the younger brood, improvements may be made by transplanting the 
Hatching chickens by artificial heat has been | variois forest trees and shrubs indigenous in this 


practised in some countries, and some of the | country—there being hundreds of acres of land 
in this vicinity merefy in a state of barrenness, 


' requisites in the process are stated in the Enecyclo- | 
pedia of Agriculture ; but it is not perhaps advisa-| which by being covered with trees and shrubs 
would enliven the scenery and add to natural gran- 


ble to attempt itin this country with a view to 
deur. The much admired Liriodendron tulipyfera, 


profit. 
Eggs will retain their moisture and goodness | or saddle leaf tulip tree; the Catalpa, or trumpet 
flower; and the European Lime and Horse 


' three or four months or more if the pores of the 

shell be closed aud rendered impervious to air by | Chesnut trees appear to invite the attention of the 

some oily or greasy application, Loudon says|man of taste; while the different varieties of 
Oaks might be introduced into the vacancies and 


‘we generally anoint them with mutton suet 
melted, and set them on end, wedged close together | outlets of copses, and thereby improve the value 





From the Evening Gazette. 





‘in bran, stratum super stratum, [one layer above 


common cases is necessary to aid it in this interest- = { 
another] the containing box being closely covered, 


ing and wonderful operation, 


The parental af-| 


of the soil. And why neglect the pretty Kalmias, 
Azelias, Rhododendrons, and their natural assem- 


fection of the hen, as Mowbray and Parmentier | 


have observed, is always intensely increased, when 


she first hears the voice of the chicks through the | 


shells, and the strokes of their little bills against | 
them. The signs of their need of assistance, the 
former author observes, are, the egg being partly 
pecked, and the effort of the chicken discontinued | 
for five or six hours. The shell may then be broken 
cautiously, and the body of the chicken carefully 
separated from the viscous fluid, which lines it. 

Reaumur gives his opinion that no aid ought to 
be giventoany chickens but those which have 
been near twentyfour hours employed without 
getting forward in their work, 

The chickens first hatched should be taken from 





the hen, lest she be tempted to leave her task un-| 


finished. ‘Those removed may be secured in a 
basket of wool or soft hay, and kept in a moderate 
heat. if the weather be cold, near the fire. They 
will, require no food for many hours, even four and 
twenty, should it be necessary to keep tiem so 
long from the hen. The whole brood being hatch- 
ed, the hen is to be placed under a coop abroad in 
a dry spot, and if possible not within reach of an- 
other hen which has chickens, since the chickens 
will mix, and the hens are apt to maim or destroy 
those which do not belong to them, Nor should 
they be placed near numbers of young fowls, which 


are likely to crush young chickens under their | 


feet, being always eager for the chickens’ meat, 
Eggs boiled hard or curds chopped fine are recom- 
mended, Indian-meal made into dough is a com- 
mon‘and I believe not improper food for chickens. 
Louden says that all watery food, soaked bread or 
potatces is improper for very young chickens, Their 
water should be pure and often renewed, and there 
are convenient pans made in such forms that the 
chickens may drink without getting into the water. 
There is generally no necessity for cooping the 
brood beyond tsvo or three days, but they may be 


Laid on the side, the yolk will adhere tothe shell. | blage ? Surely they are worthy of a place in shrub- 
| They thus come into use at the end of a consider-, beries and parterres. The plants that are consi- 
‘able period of time, in astate almost equal to new- dered the very pride of European flower-garden- 
laid eggs, for consumption, but ought not to be|ing are here allowed to ‘waste their beauties in 


. . . . +! . . 
trusted for incubation, excepting in the case of) the desert air,’ almost unnoticed. In the flower 


imported eggs of rare birds. 


Other methods which have been recommended for 
preserving eggs are as follows: 

Apply witha brush a solution of gum-arabic 
to the shells, or immerse the egg therein, let them 
dry, and afterwards pack them in dry charcoal 
dust, This prevents their being affected by any 
alteration of temperature, and the power of char- 
coal as a preservative against putrescence is well 
known, Or mix together ina tub or vessel, one 
bushel of quick lime, thirtytwo ounces of salt, 
| eight ounces of cream of tartar with as much 
| water as will reduce the composition to a suffi- 
| cient consistence to float an egg. Then put and 
| Keep the eggs therein, which it is said will pre- 
/serve them perfectly sound for two years at least. 
| Eggs may also be preserved in lime water, or liine 
| and water mixed to about the consistence of white 

wash; butthe lime is apt to corrode the shells, 
so that they become very thin and tender, and 
}are sometimes quite worn away. The largest 
| eggs ‘ according to Loudon’ will weigh two ounces 
and an half, those of the Chitagong hen perhaps 
three ounces. To promote fecundity and great 
laying in the hen, nothing more is necessary than 
the best corn (grain) and fair water; malted or 
sprouted barley has occasionally a good effect, 
while the hens are kept on solid corn, but if con- 
| tinued to long they are apt too scour. It must be 
noted that nothing is more necessary towards suc- 
cess in the particular of obtaining plenty of eggs 
than a good attendance of cocks, especially in the 
cold season ; and it is also especially to be observ- 
ed that a cock while moulting is generally use- 
less. Buffon says that a hen well fed and attended 





garden department, many varietiesof native plants 
may be introduced from the different parts of the 
States, especially the pretty genus of Phlox, Core- 
opsis, Rudbeckias, of which so many varieties are 
already discovered, and many more too numerous 
to name. 

If nature has imposed a perpetual indulgence 
to the admirers of taste it may be found in the 
‘Flora’ of the universe ;—the adaptation of these 
harbingers of pleasures appears to be universally 
suited in their natural element to all classes of 
people, as, the same symmetry of form—the same 
nice tints of nature’s pencil—and the same useful 
qualities appear to the poorest peasant as the 
greatest monarch! in distinct varieties, with an 
exception of cultivation ; or rather an act of vio- 
lence imposed on nature to produce monstrosities, 
which are for acertain time the very objects of 
dispute among connoisseurs, and then retnrn to 
their primitive purity to be common to all ; in this 
state they are the most perfect, and in consequence 
may be considered the most pleasing. We also 
find that, most generally, the parts of generation 
are continued in all countries and are perpetual, 
by which nature appears to ordain the indulgence 
of flowers to all nations or people. 





The Lafayette Land.—Mr Skinner of Baltimore 
has received unqualified authority from General 
Lafayette to dispose of one half of the township 
granted tohim by Congress. The tract consists of 
24,000 acres and much of it is well suited to the 
growth of cotton, tobacco and sugar cane. Mr 
Skinner proposes to s2l] the land in alternate sec- 
tions on long credits to practical settlers, as far as 
on i be, demanding on a small portion of the price in 
cash. 
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20,000 White Mulberry Trees. 

Orders received by the subscribers for the above Trees, 
to be delivered in the monti of April; they are from one 
to three years old, of the first quality, and wil! be sold on 
reasonable terms. GREGG & HOLLIS, 
—Dealers in Medicine, Paints, Oil, Window Glass, &c.— 

No. 30 Union street, Boston. 4t March 16. 
Silk—Silk. 
The Subscriber, of Jaffrey, Cheshire county, New 





Hampshire, has two or three thousand White Mulberry | 


Trees of three years’ growth, in fine order for transplant- 


ing the present Spring, which he will dispose of on rea- | 


sonavle terms. 
street, Boston, or the subscriber. 
Jaffrey, March 15,1831 


Grape Vines. 

The subscriber offers for sale at his garden at Dorches- 
ter, a few Cuttings of the black and white ‘ Moscatel’ 
Grape Vines, just received from Cadiz, procured for him 
by the Consul of the United States, resident there. He 
says, ‘I obtained these cuttings from Vines on which I 


Inquire of Isaic PARKER, 74 Water 


ASA PARKER. 








AARON TYLER, of Bath, Maine, having commenced | 


an Establishment for the Promotion of Agriculture and 
Domestic Economy, and having made arrangements with 
Mr. J. R. Newer, and Mr. J.B. Russet, of the Ag- 
ricultural Warehouse, Boston, for a supply of the most 
Improved Tools and Seeds, recommended by them as 
valuable and useful to be introdueed—will be enabled to 
supply the farmers in Maine at the Bostcn prices, with the 
addition of freight. Persons on the Kennebec, and vicin- 
ity, will find it to their interest to call at Mr Ty Ler’s 


establishment for their supply of farming Tools ard Gar- | 


den Seeds. 

A. Tyler also tenders his services to the horticultur- 
ists and nursery men of Massachusetts nd elsewhere, 
for the sale of all kinds of Trees, Vines, Plants, &c, and 
will be at all times ready to fill orders for the best of 
Forest Trees, from Maine, put up and packed properly 


j and shipped according to order. 


have seen clust rsof Grapes weighing as much as TWEN- | 


TYSIX PoUNDs. ‘They contain several joints and will 
be sold at 50 cents each. 
—ALSO— 
250 Isabellas, 2 years old ; 
1400 J lyr ‘ 
300 White Museadine ; 
Napoleon, Gore’s, a beautiful black fruit; 
8 Varieties of superior fruit from Xeres and Malaga ; 


| 


Some large Vines from France, that have borne fruit | 


150 CATAWBAS; 
100 Bland’s ;—and several other kinds. 
Orders by mail addressed to the subscriber, or personal 


two seasons, very prolific and of fine quality ; 
| 


application at his office, 74 Congress street, for any num- | 


ber of Vines, from one to one hundred, will meet with 
prompt attention. ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 
March 12, 1831. 5t 





Farmer Wanted. 

A man with his wife is wanted to manage a Farm of 
about 50 acres, in Rhode Island. 
quainted with his business, have a_ practical knowledge 
of farming, as it is now carried on in Massachusetts. To 
a neat, industrious, capable and economical man, liberal 
encouragement will be given. He shall be entitled to 
the whole produce of the Fatm the first year, provided 
he stays a nuinber of years, which may be agreed on, not 
less than five. Apply (post paid), to J. B. Russeuu, 
New England Farmer office, Boston. 4t March 16. 








European Leeches. 

The subscriber has made such arrangements abroad, as 
to enable him to be constantly supplied with the genuine 
medical Leech. Ali ovders will receive prompt atten- 
tion. EBENEZER WIGHT, Apothecary, 
46 Milk street, opposite Federal st. eoptf March 16. 





Farm for Sale. 


| Dwarf Blue Iinperial Peas 


| Early Mohawk Dwarf String 


! 


He must be well ac- | 


A fine opportunity to any person wishing to make im- , 


provements in farming is presented, by the offer for sale, 
of one of the best Farms for this purpose in the State ; sit- 
uated 9 miles from this city. A large part of the land is 


alluvial soil, may be easily kept draned, and made ex- | 


ceedingly productive. 


at this office. March 16. 


3t 


Seeds for Country Dealers. 

Traders in the country who may wish to keep an assort- 
ment of Garden Seeds for sale, are informed they can be 
furnished, at J. B. Russrxiy’s Seed Store, connected 
with the New England Farmer, 52 North Market Street, 
Boston, with boxes of various sizes and prices, from 10 to 
$50, containing a COMPLETE ASSORTMENT of the seeds 
mostly used in a kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as 
they can be procured in this country, of equal quality, 
neatly done up in small packages, ready for retailing, with 
short directions on each package for its culture and 
management—warranted to be of the growth of 1830, 
and of the purest quality. Nov. 5. 


Cow Cabbage. 





Just received, at the Seed Store, No. 52 North Market | 


street, from London a small quantity of Seed of the Cow 
Cabbage ; it is thought that no plant cultivated in this 
country will give so much fodder from the same space of 


A further description may be seen | 
| England Farmer, 52 North Market street— 





A. T. flatters himself by close application and assiduous 
attention to the above objects, that he shall be enabled to 
give satisfaction to the public, and be a means of introdu- 
cing into Maine many valuable productions, heretofore 
unknown, and thereby be a source of improvement to the 
agriculturist, and of gratification to himself. 


A. T. also tenders his services for the sale of Improved 
| Breeds of Cattle and Sheep. 


WANTED, a full blooded Bull, 3 or 4 years old, con- 
taining the best breeds for Milk and Oxen. 
Letters (post paid) will receive prompt attention. 
Refer to Hon, Joseru WinGate, Bath, 
“ H. A. 8S. Dearsorn, Roxbury. 
Dec. 10. eoptf. 


Assorted Seeds for Families. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52, North Market street, 

Small boxes of assorted Seeds for Kitchen Gardens.— 
Each box contains a package of the following seeds :— 
Long Dutch Parsnep 
Large Head Lettuce 
Early Sil-sia do 
Pine-apple Melon (very fine) 


Early Washington Peas 


Late Marrowfat Peas 


Beans Watermelon 
Early Dwarf White Caseknife | Large White Portugal Onion 
Beans Large Red do. 


Lima, or Saba Pole Beans 
Long Blood Beet (true sort) 
Early turnip-reoted Beet 
Early York Cabbage 
Large Cape Savoy 
Red Dutch do 
ling) 
Early Duteh Cauliflower 
Early Horn Carrot (very fine) 
Long Orange Carrot 
White Solid Celery 
Curled Cress or Peppergrass 
Early Cucumber 
Long Creen Turkey 
At this Seed Store can be found the greatest variety of 
Field, Grass, Garden, Herb and Flower Seeds, to be found 
in New England, of the very first quality, and at fair pri- 
ces, wholesale and retail. 
Also, Fruit and Forest Trees, Grape Vines, (of both 
native and European o1igin,) and Oraamental Shrubs at 
Nurserymen’s prices. March 2. 


Double Curled Parsley 
Flat Squash Pepper 


White Turnip Radish 
Salsify, or Oyster Plant 
Early Bush Squash 

Winter Crook-neck Squash 
Early White Dutch Turnip 
Yellow Stone Turnip 


do (fine) 
( for pick- 


POT HERB SEEDS. 


Sweet Marjorum, Sage, Sum- 
mer Savory 





do. 





White Mulberry Seed. 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 


A smail quantity of fresh White Mu!berry Seed of the 
growth of 1830. 
can be depended upon, are advised to apply soon, as the 
supply here, and throughout the country, is uncommonly 


small.—Short directions for its culture furnished gratis | 


Feb. 23. 


with the seed. 





Spring Rye. 
Wanted immediately a few bushels of genuine Spring 
Rye, plump, for sowing—for which a liberal price will be 


paid at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, 52 North Market st. | 


White Mulberry Trees, 

One and two years old ; also Apple Trees, Strawberry 
and Grape Vines, forsale. Inquire of Bensamin Bur- 
BANK, Jr, near the meeting housein Bradford, East Par- 
ish, Mass. 4t East Bradford, March 8. 





‘arm Wanted, 
(Within 10 miles of Boston,) consisting of 20 to 30 acres 


ground, for Milch Cows, as this. It has been successfully | of first rate land, having a comfortable house, barn, &e. 
cultivated to a large extent in New England and the Mid-' A line, stating particulars, addressed to H. L. T. box 556 
dle States the past year, and promises to be a great aequi- | Post Office, will receive attention. 3t 


sition. Feb. 16. 


Boston, March 9. 


| 
Early Scarlet short-top Radish 


Gentlemen in want of this Seed that! 





Early Potatoes, 

For sale by Samvuen Ponp, near the Universalist 
Meeting House, Cambridgeport, a few bushels of his 
prime, early Potatoes, which took the premium at the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s Shows last season ; 
and are considered the eartiest variety in this vicinity. 

Also, a tine mileh COW, with her calf; a superior an- 
imal as a milker, and perfectly gentle. Feb. 238. 


To be Let. 
Twentyfive acres of excellent Land, a House, and 
Chaise house, in Roxbury—one mile from Boston line. 
Apply at J. B, Russell’s Seed Store. 3t © March 2. 





Farmer Wanted. 

A single or married man is wanted to manage a farm 
in a very pleasant village about 45 miles from Boston. 
He must thoroughly understand his business; be ac- 
quainted with marketing, and produce the best recom- 
mendations as to his industry and fidelity. Address J. B. 
Russell, Seedsman, Boston, (post paid). Feb. 23. 


Treatise on Silk. 

Just published, and for sale at J. B. Russeuiy’s Seed 
Store, 52 North Market Street, 

A Practical Treatise on the Culture of the White 
Mulberry ‘Tree and the raising of Silk. Price 124 cts.— 
$9 per hundred—a valuable agricultural tract for distri- 
bution, March 16, 


Spring Wheat. 
For sale at the Seed store connected with the New 
| England Farmer, 52 North Market-street, 

A tew bushels of genuine GiLMAN SpRiING WHEAT; 
this sort is the most valuable one cultivated in New 
England,is very productive, seldom if ever attacked by 
blight, and is the kind which has for many successive 
years obtained the pre:aium from the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural Society. March 16. 





| 





NOTICE. 
There will be a stated meeting of the Massachusetts 
| Horticultural Society, at their Hall on Saturday next, at 
10 o'clock A M. 


To READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS.—Six or seven 
| communications are in type which will appear next week. 
The reader is requested to make the following corrections 
in Mr PHtnney’s communication, page 266, Ist column; 
‘line 14 from the top, for making read marking ; line 
| 12th from the bottom, for ‘ stable manure and,’ &c, read 
|* stable manure or,’ Ke. 











} 


} Bricuron Marxkrr—Monday, March 14. 
{Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. } 

At market this day 254 Beef Caltte, 16 pair working 
Oxen, 905 Sheep, 12 Cows and Calves, and 38 Swine.— 
We reported the Swine last week, and 320 Sheep were 
reported two or three weeks since. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—A further advance of 25c per 
We shall quote from 
$4 50to 550, more extra Cattle were at market than 
usual—we noticed about 20 taken at 86. We did not ob- 
/ serve a single Ox which was sold for less than 4 50. 

We noticed 
the price of only a few pairs at $75, 70, 624, 55, 
Cows and Calves—Sales at $24, 22, 17. 


hundred was effected this day. 


Working Oren—Quite a number of sales. 


Sheep—Dull—no sales of consequence effected conse- 
' quently we shall quote no prices. 

Swine—Two sinall lots were s)ld at 44c: none remain 
unsold. 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
| The only principal alterations in prices since our last 
/are as follows :— 
App es, Red Baldwins, $2 50 per bbl. 
| Grass Sreps have risen considerably—Timothy sells 


| at $250 a2 75 per bushel. Northern Red Clover 124 
a 13 cents per Ib. 


Four has risen. Howard street sells at 7 25 to 750 
—Genesee 7 25 to 7 50. 

Gratin. Northern Corn 73 to 75—Northern Rye 65 to 
70. Oats 40 to 42. 
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Culture of Silk.—We have seen several interesting | Half eagles, 126,351 making $631,755 
and useful extracts from the Lectures of J. H. Cobb, Esq. Quarter eagles, 4,540 “ 11.350 
of Dedham, upon this subject. which is evidently and de- | Half dollars, 4,764,000 “ 2,382,400 
servedly acquiring a firm hold of the public attention and | Dimes, 510,000 “ 31,000 
regard in this country, The last article, which Mr Cobb | Half dimes, 1,240,000 “6 62,000 
has published, is a History of the Efforts in Silk Culture | Cents, 1,711,500 “ 17,115 


in North America. It was commenced in Virginia as | 
early as 1623, It has now been commenced in almost 


every State in the Union. We give some sentences, . , ‘ : BAL Ys ue 
which are all that our room will admit at this time—|, Of the gold coined, we amount of $466,000 was 


Mass Jour. | from the gold regions of the United States. Of this 
. : : jamount, $212,000 were received from Georgia, 
In South Carolina, the ladies attended to this cul- | $204,000 from North Carolina, $26,000 from South 
ture. Mrs Pinckney took with her to England a) Carolina, and $24,000 from Virginia. 
uantity of silk sufficient to make three complete 
dresses one of wh.c' she presented to the princess Apavrn.—it aman be sincerely wedded to truth, 
dowager of Wales, one to Lord Chesterfield,| he must make up his mind to find her a portion- 
the third was in possession of her daughter Mrs | 
Horry, of Charleston, as late as 1809. 

I was told by an intelligent citizen of the town of | : 
Hampton in Windham County, Con.. during a visit | Obey her, not only unto death, but beyond it; 
to that county in 1825, that the culture was found | for this is a union that imust survive not only 
profitable and was the best business that they could | death, but time, the conqueror of death. The adorer 
pursue. I found many families in some few towns | of truth, therefore, is above all present things— 


Total, 8,357,191 “ $3,155,629 








less virgin ; and he must take her for herself alone, 


Tue Mixr.—The coinage effected at the U.S, 
= | Mint in 1830, was as follows : 


The contract, too, must bé to love, cherish, and | 





nearly all engaged in raising silk; they make an-| 
nually from five to ten, twenty and fifty anda hundred | 
pounds ina season. It is probable that three or | 
four tons are raised in that vicinity. The common, 
estimate there, is that 4000 worms will yield a pound | 
of silk, but from my own experience I am satisfied | 
that a less number will yield that quantity, probably | 
from 2000 to 4000. | 
From a communication of Gov. Lincoln to the | 
Editor of the New England Farmer, I learn that 
considerable attention has been paid to the culture 
of silk, in the county of Worcester, and that the late 
Rev. Mr Holcomb, of Sterling, former minister of 
that place, spoke to him with great confidence of its 
rofitable results. Silk has beengaised in Dudley, 
Mass. for over thirty years; in the time of the last 
war the price was so high that more than usual ef- 
forts were made to cultivate it. The Rey. Jason 
Haven, of Dedham, obtained the premium offered 
by the selectmen of Boston, for mulberry trees, and 
small quantities of silk have been raised in Dedham 
heretefore. [ obtained from Rev. Dr Wood, of Bos- 
cawen, N.H. some eggs in the winter of 1825 and 
6, and have raised some silk every season since. 





Pratina.—An interesting letter from ex-President 
Adams to a gentleman in Washington, on the sub- 
ject of Platina coinage, has been published in the 
Intelligencer. Mr Adams states that the first sug- 
gestion of the use of this metal for coinage, was 
made in 1815, by the late ingenious Dr Erick Boll- 
man, in a memoir addressed to the several Huropean 
Powers, and that Dr B. caused at that time several 
impressions of medals to be struck in this metal, at 
the Mint of Paris, by a machine invented by him for 
the purpose. 

r Adams thinks that platina would be useful in 
coinage, as holding an intermediate value between 
gold and silver, It is not easily distinguishable from 
silver by the eye, but is immediately so on being held 
in the hand, its specific gravity being about double 
that of silver. A platina coin of the value of one 
dollar, would be of about the size of the Spanish 
eighth of a dollar. The appreciation of value which 
might arise from its being introduced into coinage, 
would, Mr A. thinks, be counteracted by the increas- 
ed supply from the newly discovered mines in the 
Ural Mountains. Mass. Jour. 





The amount of property left in pledge with twelve 
pawn-brokers in New York during the year ending 
January, 1231, was $108,000. Among the articles 
pledged, were no less than 120,000 garments, and 
16,000 sheets, blankets and counterpanes. 





The Shah of Persia has published a work under 
this title: ‘The Poems of him before whom the 





world humbleth itself to adore him!’ 





firm in the midst of temptation, and frank in the 
midst of treachery, he will be attacked by those 
whe have prejudices simply because he is_ with- 
out them; decried as a bad bargain by all who 
want to purchase, because he alone is not to be 
bought, and abused by all parties, beeause he is 
the advocate of none, like the dolphin which is 
always painted more crooked than a ram’s_ horn, 
although every naturalist knows that it is the 
straightest fish that swims,—Lacon. 


Wuar ts baw Lixe ?—Law is like a country 
dance, people are led up and down in it till they 
are fairly tired out. Law is like a book of sur- 
yery—there are a great many terrible cases in it. 
It is like physic too, they that take the least of it 
are best off. It is like a homely gentleman, 
very well to follow us, Law is like a new fashion, 
people are bewitched to get into it; ‘and like bad 
weather,’ most people are glad to get out of it. 


Fountatn or Power.—The uncorrupted choice 
of abrave and free people, is the purest source 


and original fountain of all power.—George 
Washington. 


Honey a Cure for the Gravel.—A number of years 
ago, says a correspondent, | was much afflicted 
with the gravel, and twice in serious danger, from 
small stones lodged in the passage. IT met with a 
gentleman who had been in my situation, and got 
rid of this disorder by sweetening his tea with half 
honey and half sugar. I adopted this remedy and 
found it effectual. After being fully clear of my 
disease about ten years, I declined taking honey 
and in about three months I hada violent fit of 
ny old complaint. I then renewed my practice 
of taking honey in my tea, and am vow more than 
three score, and have not for the last twentyseven 
years, had the smallest symptoms of the gravel. 
[have recommended my prescription to many of 
iny acquaintance, and have never known it to fail. 
—Political Exam. 





The experiments made in the South of Spain to 
cultivate the cochineal, have perfectly succeeded, 
In Murcia, the silk worm from China, which makes 
white silk has been introduced. 





An individual, who always appeared to be in a 
state of great misery and indigence, died a few days 
ago at St Omer, leaving money to the amount of 
20,000f. in small copper coin. 





‘aluable and Cheap Land—for Sale. 

The subscriber offers for sale, 14,000 acres of choice 
Land, situated in the town of Pinckney, county of Lewis 
and state of New York. Some of the land is improved 
and under cultivation, The country is remaikably heal- 
thy, being entirely free from the fever and ague and from 
the common bilious fevers which often afflict the towns 
uvon Lake Ontario, this town being 18 miles east of the 

\lake. The soil is principally a sandy ioam, much of it 
covered with rich black mould. The timber is chiefly 
Sugar Maple, Black Ash, Butternut, Beech, Elm, &e, 
, The land yields first rate crops of Grass, Rye, Oats, Bar- 
ley, Potatoes and Flax; and on some lots, good Wheat 
and Corn may be grown. To those wishing to obtain su- 
perior grazing farms, a fine opportunity now offers itself. 
| The produce of pasturage and hay from an acre of this 
jland, is very large, fully equalling if not surpassing that 
j trom the same quantity of land in any other of the Black 
River townships. The land is admirably well watered, 
there being put few lots which have not durable running 
streams upon them. The land is well adapted to Orchard- 
\ing—the Apple tree thriving very well in this county. 


| 


| Stock of all kinds may be disposed of with tie least possi- 
|ble trouble, and to the greatest advantage, the drovers 
purchasing at the very doors of the farmers, and paying 
the highest cash prices for their cattle, which will readily 
find purchasers at all seasons of the year. Several far- 
mers at present residing on this town, were originally 
from the New England States, and some of them from 
Massachusetts, who are in thriving circumstances. The 
above described land is offered for sale at the very low 
price of froin two dollars and a half to three dollars per 
acre, for the ancleared land, and from three dollars and a 
half to five dollars and a half tor the improved lots. The 
land will be sold in lots to suit purchasers, and from two 
to five years’ credit for payment. in annual instalments, 
will be given. Asa further convenience to purchasers, 
the subscriber will receive in payment, Cattl:, Sheep, 
Perk, Grain or Grass Seed, for which products he will 
allow the highest cash prices. The title to the land is 
indisputable, and good Warranty Deeds will be given to 
purchasers. Persons desirous of purchasing will please 
to apply to the subseriber, at Henderson Harbor, county 
of Jefferson, State of New York, or to Davin CANFIELD, 
Esq. on the town. JAMES H. HENDERSON. 

March 9. eplé6t 





Ammunition 27 
Of the best quality and lowest prices, for sporting— 
constantly for sale at COPELAN D’S POW DER STORE, 
65 Broad Street. 
N.B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money willbe refunded. tf Jan. 7. 


Farm to be let on Halves. 
About 30 acres of good land, with house, barn, fruit 
trees, &c, situated in Roxbury, near the city. Apply at 
this office. Mar ch 9. 

















Sheep for Sale. 

A superior lot of Saxony and Merino (mixed blood) 
Store Sheep—about 60 Ewes and 2 Bucks, age from 2 to 
4 years—-in prime health and in good flesh, not expected 
to have lambs until the 10th of April. 

Apply to NATICL TUCKER. 

Milton, March 2, 1831. 
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